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THE NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF DELE- 
GATES FROM NEW YORK TO THE FIRST 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, 1774. 1 

THE experience of the United States teaches that repre- 
sentative self-government is conditioned by the existence 
of political parties, and that the prime motive of these parties 
inevitably tends to become not the advancement of truth, but 
the wielding of power. Consequently the prime necessity of 
a party is not intellectual disinterestedness, but machinery — 
an organization which can concentrate the entire party strength 
at a single point and make it effective. With rare and tempo- 
rary exceptions party principles will be subordinated to party 
machinery — will be moulded, that is, in conformity with the 
necessity of concentrating the entire party strength at a single 
point. Principle's which are most adapted to this end are such 
as can be easily grasped in themselves, and, more especially, 
easily distinguished from those of other parties. Principles 
which are based upon the notion of the golden mean, policies 
which attempt to steer a middle course, are of slight value for 
political parties. In the solution of momentous questions, the 
party which attempts to stand for compromise, for reconcilia- 
tion, is likely to disappear ; the party which seeks truth rather 
than power will suffer disintegration from the very necessity 
of supporting the lesser against the greater error. 

The framers of the constitution did not see this at all 
clearly, and they made almost no provision for it in the consti- 
tution. That they did not see it clearly is usually regarded as 
quite natural ; for the nominating convention, which is scarcely 
more than a commentary on this fundamental tendency of 
party development, is usually thought of as an institution 
which, even in origin, does not antedate the constitutional 

1 See the American Historical Review for October, 1901. 
17 
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convention of 1789. This is not true. The beginnings of the 
nominating convention run far back into the colonial period, 
and the framers of the constitution had before their eyes an 
abundance of examples illustrating the very tendencies which 
have become so prominent in modern party development. 
The most striking example, perhaps, was furnished by New 
York in the factional activity which centered about the election 
of delegates to the Continental Congress. The rise of party 
organization, in this connection, is thus worthy of special con- 
sideration, not only because it embodied certain valuable 
experience which the constitutional convention failed in some 
measure to take advantage of, but also because it will serve 
to fix- attention upon that period in our history in which the 
origin of the nominating convention must be sought. 

From the middle of the eighteenth century the dominant 
aristocratic spirit in New York came increasingly in conflict 
with the rising democratic spirit. Gradually the sources of 
authority were being transferred from the narrow upper ranges 
of society to the broader lower ranges. The Revolution 
hastened, and for the moment completed, this movement by 
giving a strong impetus to the democratic spirit and by breaking 
up and destroying the court aristocracy. Gradually the legal 
royal government itself was replaced by an extra-legal popular 
organization. As the field was thus cleared for a trial of 
representative self-government, the popular party, which had 
been very nearly a unit in the time of the Stamp Act troubles, 
began to separate into factions. In spite of the importance 
of the questions involved, perhaps because of this importance, 
these factions sought for machinery quite as earnestly, and 
cared for intellectual disinterestedness quite as little, as parties 
have since done. By 1774 the popular party, although it had 
developed but one organization, had divided into two factions, 
the separation of which was measurably complete. There were, 
on the one hand, the conservatives, who were attempting to 
direct resistance along lines of compromise and conciliation ; 
they favored partial non-intercourse and negotiation. There 
were, on the other hand, the radicals, who were attempting 
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to carry resistance to the very edge of revolution ; they 
favored absolute non-intercourse and mob violence. Poten- 
tially there was a third party — the loyalists. From the early 
months of 1 774 the progress of events in America and England 
tended steadily to define the issue more and more precisely in 
terms of revolution and loyalism. But the conservative faction 
in New York attempted to steer a clear course between the 
two — attempted to avoid the Scylla of absolute revolution on 
the one hand, and the Charybdis of submissive loyalism on the 
other. It attempted to do this by gaining control of the popu- 
lar organization and dictating, through this organization, the 
election of delegates to the first Continental Congress, and 
by opposing the efforts of the radical organization to control, 
through a provincial convention, the election of delegates to 
the second Continental Congress. The significance of the 
period consists in the practical failure of the conservative 
program, and in the ultimate disintegration of the conservative 
faction. 

The present paper will attempt to deal with conservative 
activity in respect to the contest for the delegates to the first 
Continental Congress. There were three phases of this con- 
test : (1) the control of the popular organization which the 
conservatives gained in the election of the Committee of Fifty- 
One ; (2) the attempt of the conservatives to dictate, through 
this committee, the election of delegates, and the consequent 
formation of an opposing radical organization with its own 
candidates and its own platform ; and (3) the effort of the 
conservatives to secure support in the rural districts by 
extending their organization to the other counties in the 
province. 

1 . The Committee of Fifty-One. — The crude and ill-defined 
organization of the earlier committees through which the party 
of opposition expressed itself, gave rise to frequent changes in 
their composition. As such committees were elected for no 
definite period, and were of course tolerated at all only because 
of their close sympathy with those whom they were supposed 
to represent, any new development in the struggle with the 
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home government was almost sure to lead to new meetings and 
new committees. In other words, the committee was not at 
first in any true sense a representative body ; it was an agent 
merely, appointed for the purpose of expressing the general 
will — or what passed for the general will — with reference to 
a specific matter. It is therefore not a fact for special com- 
ment that the arrival of the Boston Port Act was considered 
as calling imperatively for the appointment of a new committee. 
That the old committee might serve to act for the city in the 
new matter as it had in the old does not appear indeed to have 
been suggested. 

It is difficult nevertheless to determine with precision just 
who took the initiative in bringing about the desired result. 
The Boston Port Act reached New York, from England direct, 
on Thursday, May 12. 1 Within the next two days the act was 
reprinted and circulated about the city in the form of a hand- 
bill, 2 and a notice was posted at the coffee house inviting the 
merchants to meet at the " home of Mr. Samuel Fraunces, on 
Monday evening, May 16." 3 By whom this notice was posted 
there is no conclusive proof. It was addressed to the mer- 
chants only; on its face, therefore, it bears the mark of the 
conservative faction. But in view of the fact that the radicals 
entered the meeting on Monday with a ticket already prepared, 
they may have called the merchants together for the purpose 
of giving to their committee the appearance of a wider popular 
support. On the other hand, in the light of the sequel, it may 
equally well be conjectured that the conservatives called the 

1 Boston Gazette, May 23, 1774. Cf. 4 American Archives, I, 289, note. 

2 It appears to have been printed twice, indeed. A handbill was circulated on 
Saturday, containing the act and some letters dated London, April 7 and 8. 
4 American Archives, I, 289, note. Another handbill which contains merely the 
act itself, headed "The Alarming Boston Port Act," etc., has been preserved. 
Broadsides, I. (The broadsides used in this paper are from the collection in the 
library of the New York Historical Society. They are in three volumes but 
unpaged. The numbers refer to the volumes. I am indebted to the kindness of 
Mr. Robert Kelby for the use of them.) 

3 Minutes of the Committee of Fifty-One, 4 American Archives, I, 294. (The 
Minutes of the Fifty-One are printed in the Archives, pp. 293-330. For conven- 
ience they will be cited as Minutes of the Committee, with the pagination of the 
Archives.) 
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meeting for the purpose of doing just what they did ultimately 
do — of incorporating, namely, the principal radical leaders in a 
committee composed mainly of conservatives. 

However this may be, there is less difficulty in determining 
what occurred at the meeting on Monday evening, though it is 
not clear whether it was held at Fraunces' Tavern, as advertised, 
or at the Exchange in the Broadway. 1 That the mechanics, the 
radicals, were present as well as the merchants, the conserva- 
tives, is clear enough, not only from contemporary notices, but 
also from the character of the meeting itself ; the central point 
of interest, indeed, was the conflict of the two factions over 
the composition of the new committee. The conservatives 
appear to have had a majority. Isaac Low was made chair- 
man, and it was agreed, probably without opposition, that a 
new committee should be nominated that evening, to be con- 
firmed at a future meeting called for that purpose. The radi- 
cals then proposed that the committee should be limited to 
twenty-five, and presented a ticket which they had already pre- 
pared at an earlier meeting. 2 To oppose this ticket, composed 
as it was of representatives of both factions, would put the 
conservatives in a bad light ; to accept it without modification 
would place the movement in the hands of the radicals. The 
conservatives very shrewdly refused to do either; they accepted 
the ticket substantially, but rejected the plan of limiting the 
committee to twenty-five. To the radical ticket of twenty- 
five the conservatives consequently opposed a ticket of fifty, 
consisting of twenty-three members of the radical slate, and 
twenty-seven others. When the question was put, " Whether 
the committee of fifty be appointed, or twenty-five ? " it was 
carried for the fifty. 3 

1 The meeting was called to meet at Fraunces' Long Room. The Minutes of 
the Committee state that certain persons " did accordingly appear at the time and 
place appointed, and then and there," etc. Minutes of the Committee, 294. On 
the other hand, what was apparently the official report of the meeting appeared in 
a handbill headed, " At a meeting at the Exchange, 16 May, 1774," etc. Broad- 
sides, I. Cf. New York Mercury, May 23, 1774. 4 American Archives, I, 299, 
note. 2 Broadsides, I. 

J Broadsides, I. For further accounts of this meeting, cf. 4 American Archives, 
I, 293, note, 299, note. Minutes of the Committee, 294. Leake, Life and Times 
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The committee thus nominated had yet to receive the " appro- 
bation of the public " ; that is, it had, in some manner, to be 
elected. But if the work of the conservatives was thus not 
fully accomplished, the radicals had at least been disarmed. 
Since twenty-three of the candidates were of their own choos- 
ing, they could not well oppose the election of the fifty without 
laying themselves open to the charge of acting from interested 
motives. The fifty might, with more truth than was ordinarily 
the case, be considered as representing the will of the people ; 
and it was precisely as representing the will of the people that 
the radicals had always claimed authority for the actions of 
their own committees. The conservatives quickly followed up 
the advantage they had thus gained. On Tuesday handbills 
were circulated which announced that in order to observe all 
the necessary formalities for constituting "a committee duly 
chosen," a second meeting would be held at the coffee house on 
Thursday, May 19, at one o'clock. Not the merchants merely, 
but " the inhabitants of the city and county," were requested to 
attend for the purpose of approving " of the committee nomi- 
nated," or of appointing "such other persons as in their dis- 
cretion and wisdom may seem meet." 1 Yet, as if to deprecate 
as far as possible any tendency to act upon this last suggestion, 
a second handbill was circulated a few hours before the time 
appointed for the meeting, setting forth the wisdom and dis- 
cretion of supporting those who had been nominated in a more 
or less legitimate way. 2 Whatever may have been the result 
of this appeal, at one o'clock " a great concourse of the inhab- 
itants " met at the coffee house. As before, both parties were 
present. They may very likely have appeared, as Bancroft 
says, "in array; on the one side men of property, on the 
other tradesmen and mechanics " ; but it is questionable 
whether the mass of the people were ready to " found a new 
social order." 8 The men of property seem rather to have 

of General Lamb, 87. Lamb, History of the City of New York, 1, 169. Dawson, 
The Park and its Vicinity, 57 ; and Westchester County, etc., 7. 

1 Minutes of the Committee, 294. a 4 American Archives, I, 293, note. 

3 Bancroft, History of the United States (final ed.), IV, 10. These phrases of 
Bancroft are probably based upon the letter from Gouverneur Morris to Mr. Penn, 
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been in the majority; in any case they again named Isaac 
Low chairman, who presently made a speech in which there 
was little hint of a new social order. Men were urged to 
act according to the "dictates of calm reason only," and to 
set aside " all little party distinctions, feuds and animosities." 1 
The names of the fifty were then proposed, and confirmed by 
the meeting, "and Mr. Francis Lewis was added to the latter 
by unanimous consent." 2 

That the Committee of Fifty-One, nominated and elected in 
this manner, represented a victory for conservative ideas is 
clear enough : the movement from first to last was in the 
hands of conservative leaders, while the committee, as finally 
composed, included only twenty-four of the slate prepared at 
the radical caucus, with twenty-seven added by the merchants. 
But the majority, thus numerically stated, fails in a signal man- 
ner to express the real force with which the committee was to 
stand for moderation and conservatism, not to say hesitation. 
Possible though it is to speak broadly of the two factions 
of merchant and mechanic, of conservative and radical, it is 
yet necessary to remember that by no means was there per- 
fect homogeneity within these two factions. Of the twenty- 
four members taken from the committee nominated by the 
mechanics, not all were radical Sons of Liberty like Isaac 
Sears or Alexander MacDougall ; 3 of the remaining twenty- 
seven members, not all certainly were ready, like Peter Van 

May 20, 1774 : " Yesterday I was present at a grand division of the city, and there 
... my fellow citizens . . . fairly contended about the future forms of our govern- 
ment, whether it should be founded upon aristocratic or democratic principles. I 
stood in the balcony, and on my right hand were ranged all the people of property, 
with some few poor dependents, and on the other all the tradesmen, who thought 
it worth their while to leave daily labor for the good of the country." 4 American 
Archives, I, 342. Cf. New York Mercury, May 23, 1774. 

1 Minutes of the Committee, 294, 295. New York Mercury, May 23, 1774. 

a Minutes of the Committee, 295. " And Francis Lewis added Nem. Con." 
New York Mercury, May 23, 1774. Lewis was prominent among the Sons of 
Liberty and was one of the twenty-five originally named by the radicals. 

* Indeed, the twenty-five was not formed with any intention of having it repre- 
sent a single faction on a larger committee. It was nominated, according to the 
account given, by some "merchants, and the body of mechanics of this city." 
Broadsides, I. It was composed partly of conservatives probably- for the same 
reason that the Fifty-One was composed partly of radicals. 
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Schaick, to stand for the king in the face of steady and 
unrelieved persecution, when the appeal to arms finally came. 
These were the two extremes : there were perhaps eleven men 
in the committee who might be classed with Sears and Mac- 
Dougall; 1 nearly twice that number remained loyal to the 
king. 2 Between these extremes stood the remaining mem- 
bers of the committee : unlike those who ultimately became 
royalist, they were ready for forcible resistance when no other 
alternative presented itself ; unlike the Sons of Liberty, they 
believed that negotiation was still in order, and in any case 
that mob violence was useless. The middle group was indeed 
going in the same direction as the Sons of Liberty, but for 
various reasons it was going more slowly ; on the other hand, 
the cleavage between it and the royalist faction had not yet 
appeared. The result was that for the moment the extreme 
radicals were left to themselves, the moderates worked in 
hearty sympathy with those who ultimately became royalists, 
and consequently the great majority of the Fifty-One was ready 
to resist at every point the policy and the methods which had 
distinguished popular resistance in New York since the Stamp 
Act riots of 1765. 3 

1 The radical element in the committee can best be measured perhaps by referring 
to the secession of July 8, when eleven members published a formal resignation. All 
but two had been members of the twenty-five. Minutes of the Committee, 314. 

2 Bancroft gives the number as one-third of the committee. — History of the 
United States, IV, 9, 10. Sabine mentions only twelve. But Flick states (Loy- 
alism in New York, 22, note 4) that " no less than twenty-one members of the 
Committee later became avowed loyalists." Apparently, however, he includes in 
this estimate such men as John Alsop, who, it appears, merely retired to Connec- 
ticut without taking any part in the contest after 1776, and Wm. Walton, Jr., who 
wished to remain neutral because his family was divided. He also includes John 
Delancey, who is not mentioned by Sabine with the other De Lanceys. Even 
James Duane is made out a loyalist (p. 34, note). Duane was a conservative 
certainly, but it is too much to call a man a loyalist who was a member of both 
Continental Congresses, of the New York Provincial Congress and of the Com- 
mittee of Safety ; who helped to draw up the association in New York after the 
battle of Lexington ; and who served on the committee for drafting the State Con- 
stitution in 1777. Cf. Memoir of James Duane, Documentary History of New 
York (ed. 1851), IV, 641. Even with a liberal construction of the term, it seems 
difficult to make out more than nineteen loyalists in the Fifty-One. 

8 Cf. Roberts, New York, II, 391. The middle group sided at this time with 
the royalist element for a variety of reasons other than that of the similarity 
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Such was the Committee of Fifty-One. It is necessary 
now to see how this committee, containing the germs of dis- 
cord in its very formation, fared in its effort to direct the anti- 
British movement by controlling the nomination and election 
of delegates to the first Continental Congress. 

2. Delegates from the City and County of New York. — The 
committee met for the first time on Monday, May 23. An 
organization was effected by the election of Isaac Low as chair- 
man and John Alsop as deputy chairman. 1 A sub-committee 
was immediately appointed to answer an important letter from 
Boston which stated that the Port Act had been met in that 
city by resolutions of complete non-intercourse, and requested 
the support of New York in the passage of a similar measure. 
The merchants of New York, however, had already voted down 
complete non-intercourse, and had declared for the non-impor- 
tation of such commodities only as were now or might in the 
future be taxed by the English government. 2 But such a 
policy, while it might be serviceable in resistance to taxation, 
was scarcely applicable to the situation in which the Port Act 
would place Boston on the first of June. The question which 

of view relative to the struggle with the home government. Philip Livingston 
was one who " seems to dread New England, the levelling spirit," etc. — Works 
of John Adams, II, 351. "Mr. McDougall gave a caution to avoid every expres- 
sion here which looked like an allusion to the last appeal. He says there is a 
powerful party here who are intimidated by fear of a civil war . . . another party, 
he says, are intimidated lest the levelling spirit of New England should propagate 
itself into New York. Another party are prompted by Episcopalian prejudice 
against New England. Another party are merchants largely concerned in navi- 
gation, and therefore afraid of non-importation . . . agreements. Another party 
are those who are looking up to government for favors." — Ibid., 350. Cf. Flick, 
Loyalism in New York, 30, 31. 

1 Minutes of the Committee, 295. Duane, Jay and Van Schaick were appointed 
a committee to draw up a set of rules for the regulation of the committee's pro- 
cedure. One week later, May 30, rules were reported and adopted. Among others 
were rules providing that the secretary should not be a member of the committee ; 
that no question once determined by a majority should be reconsidered except 
with the consent of a majority j that the committee should meet on adjournment 
and if special meetings were called a printed notice must be left at each member's 
house ; that the meetings were to be secret, free access to the records being granted 
to the public only in the presence of a member ; and that absences should be 
punished by fines. Ibid., 298, 299. 

1 Cf. American Historical Review, VII, 70. 
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now faced the conservatives was consequently a serious one. 
Of three possible answers, one must be returned : to refuse 
the request of Massachusetts and maintain the conservative 
policy of modified non-intercourse ; to grant the request of 
Massachusetts and identify themselves with the radicals; or 
to suggest some new method of procedure. The Port Act 
had aroused popular sympathy to such an extent as to make 
the first impracticable for the moment, even had the com- 
mittee itself wished to leave Massachusetts without support. 
The second was out of the question, since it would be virtu- 
ally equivalent to a surrender of all the ends gained in the 
long struggle with the Sons of Liberty. A new method of 
procedure was therefore suggested : the committee proposed 
a continental congress, to which all questions involving the 
relations of the colonies to the mother country should be 
referred. 1 The sub-committee accordingly prepared a care- 
fully worded letter, 2 dated May 23, in reply to the Boston 
correspondence; the offering of sympathy was chilled by the 

1 Bancroft is authority for the statement that the old committee of the Sons of 
Liberty, of which the leaders were Sears, Lamb and MacDougall, " were the first 
to propose a general congress. These recommendations they forwarded through 
Connecticut to Boston, with entreaties to that town to stand firm." — History of 
the United States, IV, 9. No date or authority is given. Roberts states (New 
York, II, 389) that a recommendation for a congress was sent to Boston, dated 
May 14, and signed by Sears and MacDougall. It is certain that a letter, dated 
May 14, was sent from New York to the Committee of Correspondence in Boston. 
Cf. Boston Gazette, May 23, 1774. New York Mercury, June 6, 1774. Extracts 
from this letter were published in the Boston Gazette of May 23. The letter so 
far as given in these extracts expresses hearty sympathy with Boston, and states 
that the inhabitants of New York are almost unanimously in favor of a complete 
non-intercourse agreement. Nothing is said about a congress and the letter as 
published is not signed. I have had the Boston Evening Post, Boston Gazette, 
Massachusetts Gazette and Massachusetts Gazette and Post Boy examined from 
May 1 to June 1, 1774 ; they contain no letter from New York signed by Sears 
and MacDougall and none earlier than May 23 proposing a general congress. 
If such a proposal was made by the radicals, it is probably to be found in the 
unpublished parts of the letter of May 14. Cf. Letter from New York to a 
Gentleman in London, May 31, 1774, 4 American Archives, I, 299, note. A 
general congress had been suggested informally by Franklin and others previous 
to the Boston Port Bill. 

3 The matter had evidently been discussed and some effort made to learn the 
sentiment of the province as a whole. Cf. Peter Van Schaick to Peter Sylvester, 
May 21, 1774, in Van Schaick, Life of Van Schaick, 17. 
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statement that no action could be of permanent benefit which 
did not express the united voice of the colonies ; the com- 
mittee could, therefore, return no answer with reference to 
the "expedient" suggested by the Boston letter, but empha- 
sized the necessity of immediately assembling a general con- 
gress. 1 The plan was favorably received in many colonies, 
and ultimately Massachusetts also agreed to it. 2 

But in referring the matter to a general congress, the Fifty- 
One had by no means rid themselves of the troublesome ques- 
tion of non-intercourse. A congress once determined upon, it 
became necessary to elect delegates to it ; in this election the 
old issues reappeared. Were the delegates to stand for com- 
plete non-intercourse, or for modified non-intercourse and nego- 
tiation ? Were they to represent the radical or the conservative 
faction of the city ? On this issue the two parties prepared 
for the contest. The conservatives were represented by a large 
majority in the Fifty-One. The radicals were represented by 
a minority in the Fifty-One, but also (and at the close exclu- 
sively so) by a separate organization outside of the Fifty-One, 
the Committee of Mechanics — virtually indeed a continuation 
of the organization of the Sons of Liberty. 3 

1 This letter has been quoted in full many times. Minutes of the Committee, 
297, 298. New York Mercury, June 27, 1774. Rivington's Gazetteer, June 30, 
1774. Dawson, The Park and its Vicinity, 58, 59. Its authorship is disputed; 
by some writers it is attributed to James Duane. Cf. Dawson, Westchester 
County, etc., 17. By others to John Jay. Cf. American Biography, III, 408. 
Drake, Dictionary of American Biography, 483. Johnson, Jay Papers, I, 13, note. 

2 The Fifty-One received a letter from Boston dated May 30, but it is impos- 
sible to say whether this letter was meant for the Fifty-One in reply to its letter of 
May 23, or whether it was meant for the radicals who sent the letter of May 14, 
since it was addressed merely to the " Committee of Correspondence." The letter 
does not appear to be an answer to the Fifty-One's letter of May 23, for it assumes 
that Boston's request for a complete non-intercourse agreement had been answered 
favorably. The Fifty-One's letter of May 23 could scarcely have been misunder- 
stood so far. Consequently a second letter had to be despatched, dated June 7, 
reasserting the position of the Fifty-One on the Boston " expedient," and urging 
strongly the necessity of a congress. The letters closed by begging that " your 
letters for the future may be sealed and directed to our chairman." Minutes of the 
Committee, 303. 

3 Leake states (Life and Times of General Lamb, 92) that the committee of the 
Sons of Liberty did not dissolve upon the election of the Fifty-One. This is true 
in the sense that the radicals had a separate organization known as the Mechanics 
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The fight in the committee for the delegates began on 
June 27, when MacDougall made a motion relative to the " most 
eligible mode of appointing Deputies." l The question was 
postponed until the next meeting, June 29, when MacDougall 
forced the issue by a motion which looked toward a recognition 
of the Mechanics Committee as coordinate in authority with 
the Fifty-One : namely, that five persons, to be named by 
the committee, should be referred first to the mechanics for 
their concurrence, and then to the freeholders and freemen 
for their approbation. 2 Confident, however, in the strength of 

Committee. Minutes of the Committee, 295. But the term " Sons of Liberty " 
practically disappears after the election of the Fifty-One. Leake proceeds to say 
(92, 93) that the committee of the Sons of Liberty called a meeting for June 19, 
the proceedings of which were disowned by the Fifty-One at its meeting of July 7. 
Undoubtedly the date here should be July 6 instead of June 19. The meeting of 
July 6 was called by the radicals certainly, but so far as I know the term " Sons 
of Liberty " does not appear in connection with it. 

1 Minutes of the Committee, 307. The question of the method of appointing 
delegates had been a subject of popular discussion for some time. A proposal to 
leave the matter in the hands of the assembly's committee elicited a broadside 
signed "A Citizen," dated June 30. The author (probably MacDougall. — Cf. 
To the Public, June 30, 1774, Broadsides, I) considers that the election of deputies 
calls for all the wisdom in the province. This end will fail if the assembly's 
committee name the deputies, for the committee has not the wisdom of all the free- 
holders. But " the city members assert the assembly's committee . . . are authorized 
... to appoint the deputies. . . . The people never gave the committee this 
power. Therefore if they have any such authority it must have been delegated 
them by the assembly." The author demonstrates that the assembly did not give 
this power and could not have done so legally, since the people alone have the 
right. Delay is opposed ; " if the city committee does not without delay devise a 
plan for electing the deputies by votes of the people, I submit it to you whether 
each ward should not be called together, and the votes taken for Deputies by open- 
ing a poll in the manner observed in choosing aldermen." Broadsides, I. A more 
elaborate scheme was advocated in a Philadelphia paper under date of June 22. 
It was reprinted in a New York broadside, entitled, " To the Inhabitants of the 
City and Colony of New York." The author proposes that in each province 
those qualified to vote for assemblymen should proceed in the usual manner to 
elect deputies to a provincial convention, which should in turn elect from its own 
number delegates to the congress. The deputies from each county might then 
act as a county committee, and the provincial convention appoint a standing cen- 
tral committee. The author urges above everything that the election should be 
by some method which would secure the " actual, not the virtual " representation 
of the people. It was recognized, in other words, that extra-legal, far more than 
legal, activity needs to be broadly based in order to be efficient Broadsides, I. 
This article, without heading or signature, is printed in 4 American Archives, 
I, 441. 2 Minutes of the Committee, 307. 
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their position, the conservatives felt that it should be no part 
of their program to recognize any other organization as sharing 
with the Fifty-One the right to act for the city and county. 
At the next meeting of the committee, July 4, the proposition 
of MacDougall was accordingly voted down, and an essentially 
similar motion, without the objectionable clause, was made by 
Mr. Bache. Defeated at this point, the radicals allowed the 
motion of Mr. Bache to pass without a division ; but they at 
once assumed the offensive again by offering a ticket which 
they doubtless believed the conservatives might accept, but 
which, they nevertheless felt confident, would as a whole repre- 
sent radical views. The ticket proposed consisted of Isaac 
Low, James Duane, Philip Livingston, John Morris Scott and 
Alexander MacDougall. The first two were preeminently of 
the conservative party ; the last two were in an equal sense radi- 
cals. But Philip Livingston was neither the one nor the other; 
and certainly no one could have been named more likely to 
win the support of the conservatives for the ticket, and at the 
same time to secure a virtual representation for radical views 
in the congress. The conservatives were, however, too con- 
fident of their position to accept any doubtful compromises — 
indeed, they were probably too much opposed to the last two 
names on the ticket to accept it in any case — and the names 
of Scott and MacDougall were presently replaced by those of 
John Alsop and John Jay. 1 

The nomination thus made was to be presented to the " inhab- 
itants " of the city and county for confirmation or rejection on 
Thursday, July 7, at the City Hall. 2 While the conservatives 
perhaps expected to meet with some opposition in the election 
of their ticket, 8 it does not appear that they gave themselves 
much concern about the matter. The radicals, on the other 

1 Minutes of the Committee, 308. 

4 Minutes of the Committee, 309. Broadsides, I. 

3 On Tuesday a broadside appeared in which the author expresses his hope 
that the " voice of the committee will be the voice of the people." Nevertheless, 
in view of the existence of " turbulent tempers," and the late attempt to appoint a 
committee of twenty-five, he fears objections may be raised on Thursday, and a 
demand be made for a " poll." Against this he counsels resistance. Broadsides, I. 
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hand, were far from idle during the three days from Monday to 
Thursday. On Tuesday, July 5, the Committee of Mechanics 
met at Edward Bardin's tavern, and, having taken into consid- 
eration the ticket nominated by the Fifty-One, rejected the 
names of Duane and Alsop, which they replaced by the names 
of Leonard Lispenard and MacDougall. 1 The next day a 
broadside was circulated announcing that this ticket would be 
proposed at the meeting on Thursday in opposition to the 
ticket of the Fifty-One. Candidates had thus been nominated ; 
a platform was necessary. Tuesday, July 5, a broadside was 
accordingly circulated by the radical leaders calling a meeting 
"in the fields" for six o'clock the following evening. 2 This 
meeting was presided over by MacDougall, who announced 
that the principal business of the evening was to counteract, as 
far as possible, the "vile arts" of their enemies in distracting 
the councils of America. For this purpose a series of resolu- 
tions were twice read, " and the question being separately put 
on each of them, they were passed without one dissentient." 3 
In essence, these resolutions asserted that, since the liberties 
of America could best be preserved by a policy of absolute non- 
intercourse, the New York delegates should be empowered (and 
were thereby empowered) to bind the province to such a policy. 
The city committee of correspondence was formally instructed 
to carry out these resolutions, which were printed and sent to 
all of the colonies as expressing the well-considered sentiments 
of the city. The radicals now had a ticket and a platform ; 
with these in hand they were ready, like any modern party, to 
" go before the people " on the following day. 

The proceedings of the meeting at the City Hall on Thurs- 
day, July 7, are known only imperfectly. It is ascertained by 
inference that no delegates were elected, though it was the 
evident intention of both factions that this day's proceeding 
should constitute an election. Instead of this, however, for 
some reason which does not clearly appear, a new method of 

1 Broadsides, I. 

2 Broadsides, I. Minutes of the Committee, 310. 

8 Rivington's Gazetteer, July 14, 1774. New York Mercury, July II, 1774. 
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election was resolved upon, the results of which would prove 
far more satisfactory and incontestable than the uncertain deci- 
sion of an unorganized mass meeting. This new method — the 
precise details of it, if indeed any were formulated, are unknown 
— amounted substantially to this : the Committee of Fifty-One 
and the Committee of Mechanics acting together were to can- 
vass the city and county for votes on the candidates already 
nominated by the two factions. 1 That this plan might be 
carried out with no unnecessary delay, the Fifty-One assembled 
at six o'clock the same evening, and appointed a sub-committee 
to meet with a similar committee from the Mechanics at 
Fraunces' Tavern on the following day. The sub-committee 
was instructed to offer to the Mechanics the following plan for 
carrying out the agreement made at the City Hall : (1) that 
the two sub-committees should appoint two or more persons in 

1 The proceedings of this meeting are related in the Minutes of the Committee 
of Fifty-One as follows : "... it was unanimously agreed that this committee 
appoint a committee of their body to attend with the Committee of the Mechanics 
at Mr. Fraunces' at 10 o'clock to-morrow morning, in order to appoint two or 
more persons in each ward ... to take with them a list of the five persons nomi- 
nated by this committee, and also a list of the five persons nominated by the Com- 
mittee of the Mechanics . . . and exhibit to the freeholders, freemen, and such 
of the inhabitants who pay taxes, both lists, leaving it to their election to sign 
either, for the five names nominated by the committee, or for the five nominated 
by the Committee of Mechanics." — Minutes of this Committee, 309. This pur- 
ports to be an exact statement of the resolution entered into at the City Hall ; it 
is impossible to say whether it is so, or whether it is merely the Fifty-One's inter- 
pretation of that agreement. The latter supposition is borne out by a letter of 
MacDougall's, published two days later, in which he announces his resignation as 
a candidate. " When I consider the manner in which the Committee of Corre- 
spondence have determined to carry the resolution at the City Hall into execution, 
I conceive your votes cannot be properly taken. They have determined that the 
papers containing the names of the five persons nominated by the Committee of 
Correspondence, and the five nominated by the Committee of Mechanics shall be 
presented to the voters, and that they must vote for one or other of the five . . . 
or not be allowed to vote at all. This deprives the people of voting for any five 
of the seven." At the meeting of the sub-committees the method proposed by 
the Mechanics was " that seven columns should be ruled, one for each of the per- 
sons nominated ; and that the elector's name should be put down and the persons 
in respective columns for whom they should vote." The merchants' plan will not 
obtain a fair vote, " therefore I decline the nomination of a Deputy." — Broad- 
sides, I. From these two documents it appears probable that the resolution at 
the City Hall was of a general nature, as indicated in the text, and that the Fifty- 
One interpreted it in one way, and the Mechanics in another. 
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each ward ; (2) that the persons so appointed should take the 
ticket nominated by the Fifty-One and the ticket nominated 
by the Mechanics, and present both of them to the "free- 
holders, freemen, and such of the inhabitants who pay taxes " ; 
(3) that each voter should be permitted to sign either ticket. 
This plan made individual selection impossible. It was very 
likely designed by the Fifty-One for the express purpose of 
defeating MacDougall, since it forced those who might be 
willing to sacrifice Duane or Alsop for MacDougall (and the 
popularity of MacDougall made it probable that there were 
many such) to sacrifice both of them. So, in any case, the 
sub-committee of the Mechanics interpreted it. Consequently 
they objected to the plan, and proposed in its stead that the 
seven candidates should be offered as a single list, from which 
each voter should choose any five, the five receiving the highest 
number of votes to be declared elected. To this it appears 
that the conservatives in turn refused to agree, for on Saturday 
MacDougall resigned as a candidate on the ground that the 
plan of the Fifty-One was unfair. There is no evidence that 
the canvass was ever made. 

So far as the election of delegates was concerned, the situa- 
tion was now precisely what it had been ; the Fifty-One 
had nevertheless been forced to recognize the Committee of 
Mechanics and to treat with it as a coordinate authority. It was 
not the Mechanics Committee, however, which particularly 
sharpened the edge of conservative resentment, but the fact 
that the radical members of the Fifty-One used every effort out- 
side of the committee to defeat the execution of measures which 
they were unable successfully to resist within the committee. 
The meeting of the Fields, July 6, which had contributed more 
than anything else to the fiasco at the City Hall, had been 
presided over, and very likely instigated and called, by a mem- 
ber of the Fifty-One, without its sanction, in his mere private 
capacity. Such a rebuff, since it constituted also a breach of 
discipline, was not to pass without notice. Accordingly, at the 
meeting of the committee in the evening of July 7, Mr. Thur- 
man introduced a resolution of censure, disavowing the meeting 
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in the Fields and its proceedings, on the grounds, first, that no 
individual had authority to call a meeting of the city, and 
second, that no series of resolutions should be agreed to by the 
city, until well considered by the committee and presented by 
it to the public in the regular manner. 1 This resolution, which 
passed by a vote of twenty-one to nine, 2 was followed by a 
motion to publish the minutes of the committee relating to it, 
which was also carried by a vote of thirteen to nine — eight 
members apparently having left the chamber before the vote 
was taken. 3 If a conservative account is to be believed, 4 eight 
of the nine members who opposed these resolutions immedi- 
ately ordered their names to be erased from the membership 
roll, and on the following day, July 8, published a formal resig- 
nation, in which they were joined by three other members, 
absent the evening before. The eleven who thus resigned 
included the leading radicals. Whether they only awaited a 
favorable opportunity to withdraw cannot now be known ; it is 
certain that the small minority in which they found themselves, 
and the uncompromising temper exhibited by the majority, 
must have convinced them of the uselessness of remaining 
longer on the Committee of Fifty-One. Their resignation was 
justified on the ground that the right of the people to assemble 
and adopt resolutions was not conditioned by the will of any 
committee whatever, while the printing of the resolution of 
censure was an unusual and unnecessary procedure, calculated 
to encourage the English government and destructive of the 
ends for which the committee had been elected. 6 No serious 

1 Minutes of the Committee, 310, 311. 2 Ibid., 311. 

3 Ibid., 312. The radicals claimed that the motion to publish was made after 
the adjournment had been moved, when " some of the members were gone, and 
one going down stairs." 4 American Archives, I, 314. However this may be, 
eight of those voting on the previous motion did not vote on the motion to 
publish. Whether they did not vote because they had left, or whether they left 
because they did not wish to vote, does not appear. 

4 " Those who quitted the chamber in a rage, ordering their names to be struck 
off, and afterwards bawling along the streets, ' The committee is dissolved, the 
committee is dissolved,' " etc. One of the Committee to the Inhabitants, July 9, 
1774. Broadsides, I, printed in 4 American Archives, I, 314. 

6 In the resignation it was stated that "printing the proceedings of the com- 
mittee has been agitated several times, and judged inexpedient." According to 
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attempt was made to induce the dissatisfied members to with- 
draw their resignation. The event therefore marks the meas- 
urably complete separation of the two factions, each with its 
own organization, each in a position to compel recognition from 
the other. 

While both parties thus organized had fixed upon candidates, 
the radicals had in addition formulated (in their resolutions of 
July 6) the policy for which those candidates stood — a policy 
which was clear-cut and well understood. Hitherto the con- 
servatives had given no more definite indication of what their 
candidates stood for than might be gathered from the non- 
committal letter to the Boston committee ; the aggressiveness 
of their opponents now forced this question to the front. 
Having disavowed, in a formal manner, the radical resolutions 
of July 6, the Fifty-One was left with no alternative but to 
publish resolutions which it would avow ; a course of mere 
negation could win the conservatives nothing, while it left 
their candidates with no other strength than their own personal 
influence and their individual reputations for a more or less 
extreme conservatism. On the evening of July 7 a sub- 
committee was accordingly appointed to draw up resolutions to 
be proposed to the people, " expressing their sense of the Bos- 
ton Port Act, and our concurrence with such of the neighbor- 
ing colonies as have declared what may ... be done for . . . the 

the rales, proceedings were secret. Minutes of the Committee, I, 299. At first 
the minutes were not published, though accounts of what was done were reported 
to the papers. " This day they will assemble again. Afterwards it is hoped their 
proceedings will be published for the information of their constituents." New 
York Mercury, June 13, 1774. Mr. Thurman's motion appears to have been the 
first of the minutes to be published in extenso. It was not mere personal spite, 
as suggested in the letter of resignation, that led the Fifty-One to publish its pro- 
ceedings in this instance contrary to custom. The resolutions of July 6, which 
they were now disavowing, had been " held up to the world " as the well-considered 
views of the city and county, when, as a matter of fact, they constituted a party 
program merely ; the conservatives wished them to be understood as such. One 
of the Committee to the Inhabitants, July 9, 1774. Broadsides, I. Cf. Wm. Smith 
to Philip Schuyler, July 19, 1774, in Lossing, Schuyler, I, 282. The resignation 
was addressed "To the Inhabitants of the City and County of New York, July 8, 
I774-" It was published in a broadside with an account of the committee's pro- 
ceedings. Broadsides, I. The letter alone is printed in 4 American Archives, 
I- 3'3- 3'4- 
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redress of American grievances." 1 A subterfuge lurked, in 
some measure, in these directions, since a square meeting of 
the issue required a statement of the instructions which the 
conservatives believed should govern their delegates if they 
were sent to Philadelphia. The resolutions themselves, which 
were reported at the next meeting of the committee, laid the 
conservatives open, only the more flagrantly, to the charge of 
evasion and insincerity. On the direct questions they asserted 
that it was premature to instruct the delegates, who ought 
nevertheless to be in a position to pledge the colony to any 
policy which might be deemed expedient. As to what that 
policy should be, the resolutions went only so far as to suggest 
that if a non-importation agreement were entered into, it 
should be "very general, and faithfully adhered to," otherwise 
such an agreement could serve no good purpose. 2 While 
these resolutions of the Fifty-One lacked the clear-cut posi- 
tiveness of the radical resolutions of July 6, it is doubtful if 
they were so constructed for any mere vote-catching purpose, 
since they certainly added nothing to the influence and reputa- 
tion of the candidates themselves. It may be supposed rather 
that they were truly expressive of the hesitation and uncertainty 

1 Minutes of the Committee, 312. 

2 The minutes for July 13 are printed in full in the Archives. The editor has 
the following in brackets : " The committee appointed on the 7 th instant, presented 
a set of resolutions to be presented to the city." Minutes of the Committee, 315. 
This is not strictly correct. Three members of the committee appointed on the 
7th had resigned from the Fifty-One. The remaining members, doubting their 
authority to draw up resolutions, appeared on the 13th and referred this matter 
to the general committee. A new sub-committee was then appointed, and this 
committee presented a series of resolutions which in substance were as follows : 
(1) Loyalty to George III fully asserted; (2) Port Act unprecedented and arbi- 
trary, and (3) not the result of the destruction of the tea merely ; (4) vengeance 
separately directed is the most dangerous ; therefore it is the duty of all the colo- 
nies to give every " reasonable assistance " to Massachusetts ; (5) the proposed 
congress is the most advisable method of procedure ; (6) premature to instruct 
delegates; (7) only the direst necessity would justify measures injurious to the 
English merchants ; (8) a non-importation agreement only partly observed, like 
the last, would be worse than none ; (9) delegates should be so chosen as to be 
able to pledge themselves for the colonies they represent ; (10) thanks due to 
friends in England. Proceedings of the Committee of Correspondence in New 
York, July 13, 1774. Broadsides, I. The resolutions slightly amended in Articles 
2, 3 and 7 are in the published minutes. Minutes of the Committee, 316. 
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which characterized the views of so many of the committee 
at this time. However this may be, the resolutions were 
accepted by the Fifty-One, which ordered them published 
and directed that the people should be assembled to act upon 
them. And, since the two parties had failed to agree upon the 
method of canvassing the city for votes on the delegates, the 
committee now fell back upon the original method of election 
by mass meeting; it was accordingly ordered that the con- 
servative candidates should be offered to the people at the 
same time as the resolutions. The date fixed upon for this 
meeting was the 19th. 1 

It is clear enough, even in the absence of documents, that 
the radicals accepted the challenge to a popular election, for 
they controlled the meeting from first to last, 2 though it is 
difficult to determine in all respects just what they succeeded 
in doing. It appears that the conservative, rather than the 
radical, ticket and resolutions were presented to the people for 
their decision — perhaps because the meeting had been called 
by the Fifty-One, perhaps because (and the sequel bears this 
out) the radicals desired to reject the conservative ticket and 
resolutions without, for the moment, confirming their own. 
The decision of the people with reference to the delegates 
was apparently affirmative in character, though by no means 
decisive, for on the following day a card appeared, signed by 
Low, Alsop, and Jay, stating that " notwithstanding the pro- 
ceedings of yesterday at the Coffee House," the sense of 
their fellow-citizens " remains so uncertain " that they cannot 

1 Proceedings of the Committee, etc., July 13, 1774. Broadsides, I. Minutes 
of the Committee, 315. 

2 There appears no record of any formal organization of the radicals prepara- 
tory to this meeting ; but it is not to be doubted that they were well agreed as to 
what should be done. The influence of men like MacDougall and Scott was very 
great with the people, and street-corner caucuses were the order of the day. One 
broadside writer, in speaking of the former, mentions " his eloquence so liberally 
bestowed at the corner of every street where he can find . . . people to be his 
auditors." — To the Public, July 20, 1774. Broadsides, I. In any case the radi- 
cals were sufficiently well organized to elect J. M. Scott chairman, though he him- 
self denied any knowledge that such was the intention. To John M. S , Esq., 

July 23, 1774. Broadsides, I. 
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consider themselves or any others as duly elected. 1 As for the 
resolutions, it is certain that, having been subjected to a severe 
criticism by the chairman, they were rejected. 2 It seems, 
however, to have been no part of the radical plan to present 
their own resolutions of July 6 to the meeting for its decision. 
After the action of the meeting on the conservative delegates, 
they doubtless saw clearly that no decisively affirmative result 
could be obtained for any proposition to which there was any 
serious objection ; from the very nature of a mass meeting a 
decision must be useless unless unanimous, or nearly so. The 
radicals could scarcely hope, therefore, to gain anything by pre- 
senting their resolutions of July 6. But if compromise was 
necessary, they were unwilling to intrust the duty of arranging 
it to the conservative committee. The meeting accordingly 
proceeded to name a new committee, composed of five con- 
servatives and ten radicals, which was instructed to draw up a 
fresh set of resolutions to be presented at a future meeting. 3 
The conservatives, defeated at every step, still refused, never- 
theless, to surrender the initiative. On the morrow, when the 
new committee of fifteen was summoned to meet at Mr. 
Doran's, only the ten radical members responded in person to 
the call. 4 The conservative members sent a letter in which 
they stated their refusal to serve on a committee which, in 
their opinion, was too irregularly elected to draw up authorita- 
tive resolutions : in any case, their own views being expressed 

1 To the Respectful Public, July 20. Broadsides, I. New York Mercury, 
July 25, 1774. Rivingtoris Gazetteer, July 21, 1774. 4 American Archives, I, 317. 

2 The printed minutes state that a small number assembled and the sentiments 
of the majority still remained uncertain. Minutes of the Committee, 315. The 
seceding members of the new committee of fifteen stated that the resolutions were 
" rejected." To the Respectful Public, July 20, 1774. Broadsides, I. A letter 
from New York to Boston stated that the resolutions " were rejected as destitute 
of vigor, sense, and integrity." 4 American Archives, I, 317, note. "It was 
he (i.e., J. M. Scott) who harangued the people, and prevailed upon them to 
discard the resolutions of their Committee of Fifty-One, as void of vigor, sense, 

and integrity." Works of John Adams, II, 346. Cf. To John M. S , Esq., 

July 23, 1774, in Broadsides, I. 

3 Letter of Low, Jay, Remsen and Moore, To the Respectful Public, July 20, 
1774. Broadsides, I. New York Mercury, July 25, 1774. 4 American Archives, 
I, 317. * New York Mercury, July 25, 1774. 
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in the resolutions of the Fifty-One, they could be of no service 
in the present instance. 1 Having read this letter, the ten 
members assembled at Mr. Doran's proceeded to draw up a 
series of thirteen resolutions, which were at once less vague 
than those of the Fifty-One, and less extreme than those adopted 
at the radical meeting of July 6. The rights of the colonies 
were more vigorously asserted than in the former, while, on the 
other hand, without instructing the delegates in any way, it 
was agreed that the province should consider itself bound by 
the decision of the congress. 2 

Certainly these resolutions conceded much to the conserva- 
tives — so much indeed that the two factions no longer had 
any serious grounds for difference, especially as the Fifty-One 
had at the same time taken measures to strengthen their own 
resolutions somewhat. 3 This substantial agreement in respect 
to resolutions was possible, however, only on condition that 
the real question at issue should be left out of consideration ; 
in waiving the question of instructions, that is to say, the reso- 
lutions became of secondary importance and all interest once 
more centred in the delegates. At its meeting on the evening 
of the 19th, the Fifty-One had indeed again brought forward 
its scheme of canvassing the city for the votes of the "free- 
holders, freemen and such others who pay taxes " on the can- 
didates whom they had nominated. 4 On the other hand, the 

1 Letter of Low, Jay, Remsen and Moore, To the Respectful Public, July 20, 
1774, as above cited. 

2 These resolutions may be summarized as follows : (1) allegiance to the king ; 
(2) allegiance entitles to protection and equal rights ; (3) the common inheritance 
of all British subjects to be free from taxes not laid personally or by representa- 
tives; (4) taxes on colonies unconstitutional; (5) Port Act unparalleled in rigor 
and destructive to liberty ; (6) and is more dangerous than if directed against all 
colonies alike ; (7) duty of all to oppose Port Act ; (8) minds of all should be as 
one ; (9) therefore we approve the congress ; (10) and will abide by its decision ; 
(n) best method of electing delegates by provincial congress ; (12) thanks due to 
our agent in England; (13) approve conduct of Committee of Fifty-One relative 
to Boston poor. These resolves were ordered printed and a meeting was called at 
the City Hall, July 25. to act upon them. New York Mercury, July 25, 1774. 
For criticism of. Democritus, Remarks upon the Resolves of the New Committee, 
July 22, 1774. Broadsides, I. 

8 Minutes of the Committee, 315, 316, 318. Cf. ante, p. 35, note. 
4 Ibid., 315. 
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committee of fifteen (or of ten, since the conservative members 
refused to act) had, in its resolutions of the 20th, suggested 
a provincial convention, and meanwhile had called a meeting 
of the city for the 25th, to receive its report. So far as is 
known, nothing came of the proposition of the Fifty-One. In 
response to the call issued by the committee of fifteen, a num- 
ber of persons did indeed come together on the 25th, but as to 
what was done, one must needs be content with the statement 
that " nothing decisive was resolved upon." * 

At this point, after more than two weeks of practically fruit- 
less maneuvering, the Fifty-One finally came forward with a 
plan which was carried out so swiftly and smoothly that the 
inference of a previous arrangement is all but imperative. A 
singular lack of information for the period from July 20 to 
July 25, and the meagre account of the meeting on the latter 
date, make it entirely possible that such an arrangement was 
entered into at that time ; while the fact that the plan was 
proposed at a meeting of the Fifty-One on the evening of the 
25th (the very day on which the general meeting called by the 
committee of fifteen was held) tends strongly to confirm such 
a supposition. The plan in question, which was moved by 
Mr. Remsen, was substantially as follows : (1) that the polls 
be opened at the usual places in each ward on Thursday, 
July 28, at nine o'clock in the morning, to elect " five depu- 
ties for the city and county of New York"; (2) that, "in 
order that the same may be conducted in the most unexcep- 
tionable manner," the election be supervised in each ward by 
the aldermen, common council and vestry, by two persons 
appointed by the Mechanics Committee and by two persons 
appointed by the Fifty-One ; (3) that freeholders, freemen 
and persons " who pay taxes " be deemed qualified to vote. 2 
This plan, which required a distinct concession from the 

1 Rivington's Gazetteer, July 28, 1774. New York Mercury, August 1, 1774. 

2 This motion, made without preamble or explanation, was ordered printed in 
handbills, no copy of which, so far as is known, has been preserved. It might 
very likely throw light upon events leading up to Mr. Remsen's motion. Minutes 
of the Committee, 318, 319. Rivingtoris Gazetteer, July 28, 1774. New York 
Mercury, August 1, 1774. 
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conservatives, did not differ essentially from the proposal which 
the radicals had previously made, and they were found quite 
willing to settle the matter in this way. 1 But instead of 
adhering to their own ticket, as one might expect them to do 
in view of the steady gains lately made at every point, the radi- 
cals at once took steps for withdrawing that ticket in favor of 
the conservative candidates. On the 26th a meeting was held 
at Mr. Mariner's, which sent a letter by committee to the con- 
servative candidates stating that, if the latter would agree to 
work sincerely in the congress for a complete non-importation 
agreement, the radical ticket would be withdrawn, otherwise 
not. 2 To this letter four of the conservative candidates 
replied on the following day that they would use their 

utmost endeavors to carry every measure into execution at the pro- 
posed congress, that may then be thought conducive to the general 
interests of the colonies ; and, at present, are of opinion that a 
general non-importation agreement, faithfully observed, would prove 
the most efficient means to procure a redress of our grievances. 3 

This reply was found satisfactory by the meeting at Mr. Mari- 
ner's, and it was then unanimously resolved to confirm the 
nomination of the conservative candidates. The election now 
became a mere matter of form. On July 28 the poll was 
opened ; the election passed off quietly, and in the evening the 
Fifty-One, having duly examined the lists, had the satisfaction 
of recording that Philip Livingston, Isaac Low, John Jay, John 
Alsop and James Duane, "the persons nominated by this 
committee," were unanimously elected. 

Whether prearranged or not, this agreement between the 
two factions is somewhat difficult to understand. It is not 
strange perhaps that the Mechanics should have made the 
proposal, for they may have been informed of the willingness 
of the conservative candidates to accede to it ; nor strange 
perhaps that those candidates should have entertained such 

1 The city authorities were also quite willing to serve and the sub-committees 
were appointed. Minutes of the Committee, 320. 

2 Minutes of the Committee, 319. New York Mercury, August 1, 1774. Riv- 
ington's Gazetteer, August 4, 1774. 3 Ibid. 
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demands favorably, for they may have despaired of winning in 
any other way an election upon which they were determined 
at any cost. The curious part of it is that the radicals at 
Mr. Mariner's should have been satisfied with the reply which 
was returned to them, for in no essential respect did the con- 
servative candidates pledge themselves to carry out the radical 
program ; they merely said they were at present in favor of 
a non-importation agreement faithfully observed, and at the 
congress would work for whatever seemed then for the best 
interests of the country. The conservatives had said as much 
as this before. 1 It was far from saying (what the radicals 
had demanded of them) that they would "use their utmost 
endeavors " to secure a non-importation agreement. As a 
matter of fact, the influence of the New York delegates in the 
congress was exercised along conservative lines. 2 It is diffi- 
cult, therefore, to see why the conduct of the conservative 
candidates should call for particular comment, not to say cen- 
sure : 3 it is rather the conduct of the radicals which seems 
inexplicable. 

3. The Rural Counties. — With a possible exception or two 
the rural counties had always been strongly conservative. The 
Stamp Tax and the Tea Act created but little excitement out- 
side of New York City, while of the protracted and bitter fac- 
tional conflict which occupied the metropolis during the summer 
of 1774 there is scarcely a reflection elsewhere in the province. 
Nevertheless the example of New York City had its effect ; 
under its leadership a beginning in popular organization was 
made in some of the counties, and some were induced to send 
delegates to the Continental Congress. 

It is not remarkable that one of the first acts of the Com- 
mittee of Fifty-One should have been directed to the formation 
of similar committees throughout the province; for, although 

1 Cf. Resolutions of the Fifty-One, Minutes of the Committee, 316. 

* 4 American Archives, I, 324, note, 957, 1098. Colden's Letter Book, II, 
350, 352, 360. Bancroft, History of the United States, IV, 34, 70. Flick, 
Loyalism in New York, 26. 

3 Cf. Dawson, Westchester County, etc., 26, 27. Smith to Schuyler, Novem- 
ber 22, 1774, in Lossing, Schuyler, I, 288. 
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the rural districts may not have had the same interest in oppos- 
ing absolute non-intercourse as the merchants of New York, 1 
it was indisputable that the conscious conservatism of the 
great landowners and the instinctive conservatism of the 
small farmers would lead them to support the Fifty-One rather 
than the Mechanics. The vital question was, Could this con- 
servative majority be induced to take any positive action at all, 
or would it remain passively aloof, thus leaving the field open 
for the radical minority ? Without seeing or without fearing 
this danger, the Fifty-One, at its second meeting, May 30, 
appointed a sub-committee to draft a circular letter to all the 
counties in the province. 2 The letter, which was reported on 
the following day, acquainted the counties with the appoint- 
ment of the Fifty-One, and suggested that each county should 
appoint a similar committee to correspond with it. 3 Of the 
three hundred letters which were ordered printed, a certain 
number was sent to the treasurer of each county, who in turn 
was instructed to distribute them to the supervisors. 4 

This appeal met with no general response. So far as is 
known positively, only three counties took any action in the 
matter. These were Suffolk, Orange and Cumberland. 6 The 
earliest action was taken by the " inhabitants of the parish of 
Southhaven," in Suffolk County, who met on June 13, appointed 
William Smith moderator, voted resolutions in favor of absolute 
non-intercourse, and appointed a standing committee of seven 

1 Cf. nevertheless, Colden to Dartmouth, November 2, 1774. 4 American 
Archives, I, 957. 

2 Minutes of the Committee, 299. Van Schaick, Life of Van Schaick, 17. 

3 Minutes of the Committee, 300. 

4 Ibid., 300, 301. Dawson, Westchester County, etc., 20. 

5 The Fifty-One received a letter from Tryon County dated June 22, one from 
Albany dated June 29 and one from Dutchess dated June 29. Minutes of the 
Committee, 308, 309. It is likely that these letters were replies to the request of 
the committee; it is even likely that some favorable action was taken in the case 
of Albany, for the letter was signed by Jacob Lansing, who was chairman of an 
Albany committee in August. Cf. Lossing, Schuyler, I, 289. Onderdonck, 
Documents and Letters ... of Queens County, 14. In the case of Tryon County 
this letter was probably from the supervisors stating that Tryon County would 
take no part whatever in the dispute with the mother country. 4 American 
Archives, II, 151. 
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to correspond with the committee "in New York city and 
others." * Eight days later a " town meeting " of Huntington 
passed similar resolutions and appointed a committee " to act, 
in conjunction with the other towns in the county, as a general 
committee of the county, to correspond with the committee of 
New York." 2 Resolutions of some sort were drawn up at 
Shelter Island and Easthampton also, while it is possible that 
the " general committee " spoken of in the Huntington resolu- 
tions may have been formed. 8 Only one town in Orange 
County appears to have responded to the letter of the Fifty-One. 
On July 4 the freeholders and inhabitants of Orange town 
passed resolutions favoring non-intercourse, and appointed a 
committee of five to correspond with the city of New York. 4 
In Cumberland County it appears that the supervisors refrained 
from laying the letters before the towns, with the intention of 
saying nothing and doing nothing about it. But in September 
it became known that such letters existed, and a delegation 
from Rockingham and Westminster waited upon the super- 
visors and insisted that the directions of the Fifty-One should 
be carried out. This was finally done, however reluctantly, 
and on October 19 and 20 a " county congress " was held at 
Westminster, consisting of eighteen delegates from twelve 
towns, which passed a series of resolutions and appointed a 
committee of five to correspond with New York. 6 

It will thus be observed that, with the exception of Cumber- 
land (and there action was not taken until long after the New 
York delegates had been elected), none of the counties responded 
to the letter of May 31 by what could in any sense be called 
an authoritative action. Not only so, but the individual towns 
which did reply must have disappointed the committee, since 
every one of them, so far as there is record, declared for 

1 JVev> York Mercury, June 27, 1774. The Fifty-One received a letter from 
Southampton dated June 22. Minutes of the Committee, 307. 

2 4 American Archives, I, 453. Bayles, Suffolk, 136. 
* Minutes of the Committee, 307, 308. 

4 4 American Archives, I, 506. 

5 A Relation of the Proceedings of the People of the County of Cumberland, 
March 23, 1775. 4 American Archives, II, 218. Ibid., 1064, 1065. 
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complete non-intercourse. This meant merely — what the 
Fifty-One had perhaps failed to foresee — that the conserva- 
tive spirit of the counties was first expressed, as it had 
indeed been" in New York City itself, negatively and not 
positively — that is, by refusing or neglecting to take any 
part whatever in the movement. The effort of the Fifty-One 
to strengthen its own position by appealing to the rest of the 
province had, therefore, no other immediate practical result 
than that of encouraging the radicals to hope for support 
where they had probably never expected to find any; in the 
light of the resolutions from Suffolk and Orange it is not 
difficult to understand the proposal for a provincial convention 
which was incorporated in the radical resolutions of July 6, 
and again in those of July 20. 

But the Fifty-One did not despair in the face of one defeat. 
If the conservative elements in the counties failed to appoint 
committees for a general purpose, it was hoped that they would 
at least see the necessity of making their influence felt in the 
specific matter of electing delegates to congress. On July 29, 
accordingly, a second circular letter was prepared by the Fifty- 
One and sent to all the counties in the province. Each county 
was urged either to elect delegates of its own or to authorize, 
in explicit terms, the New York delegates to act for it. 1 The 
result in this case was nevertheless but little less discourag- 
ing than before. Three counties only sent delegates of their 
own — Kings, Orange and Suffolk — and in none of them can 
it be said certainly that the election was a representative 
expression of the county's wishes. In Orange County Henry 
Wisner and John Waring were chosen, on August 16, by "a 
meeting of the several committees of the county of Orange." 2 
The term "several committees" indicates that this was a dele- 
gated county meeting ; if so, it may have been fairly represent- 
ative of the county. On the other hand, Colden understood it 
to be a primary rather than a delegated meeting, for he speaks 
encouragingly of the fact that out of one hundred freeholders in 

1 Minutes of the Committee, 322. 

2 4 American Archives, I, 322, note, 901. 
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the county " not twenty persons " attended. 1 Of the election of 
William Floyd from Suffolk, still less is known ; he was present 
at the congress on the first day and presented credentials which 
were considered satisfactory. 2 The election in Kings County, as 
related by Galloway, recalls the oft -repeated story of old Sarum. 
Two persons assembled ; one was made chairman, the other clerk ; 
and the latter certified to the congress that the former, Mr. Simon 
Boerum, was unanimously chosen for the county of Kings. 3 

Four counties, in a more or less authoritative way, authorized 
the New York delegates to act for them. These were Albany, 
Westchester, Dutchess and Ulster. 4 Albany certainly elected 
delegates of its own, 5 but for some reason the New York dele- 
gates were ultimately authorized to act in their stead. 6 The 
action of Westchester was the most representative of any of the 
four. Meetings were held in the individual towns of Bed- 
ford, Mamaronec, Rye 7 and Westchester, and later a general 

1 Colden to Dartmouth, October 5, 1774. Letter Book, II, 367. New York 
Colonial Documents, VIII, 493. 4 American Archives, I, 879. 

2 4 American Archives, I, 893. Bayles, Suffolk, 107. 

3 Examination of Joseph Galloway, New York Journal, October 25, 1779. 
Galloway stated that he had the story from " almost all the delegates of New 
York." Ibid., December 6. However elected, Kings was certainly not enthusi- 
astic, for it was one of the counties which, as late as September 29, were urged 
to send delegates, and Boerum did not take his seat until October 1. Minutes of 
the Committee, 326. 4 American Archives, I, 906. 

4 Ulster is not usually included with Albany, Dutchess and Westchester because 
congress received no credentials from that county authorizing the New York dele- 
gates to act for it. 4 American Archives, I, 896. But action was taken in Ulster 
quite as authoritative as in Dutchess, and it was one of the four to send a deputa- 
tion to New York to authorize the delegates of the latter county to act. To the 
Public, January 18, 1775, m Broadsides, I. 

6 The action of Albany County is not clear. A meeting in Albany on August 13 
resolved that Robt. Yates, Peter Sylvester and Henry Van Schaick should be the 
delegates if " approved by the majority of the delegates from the several districts 
at a general meeting for the county." 4 American Archives, I, 322, note. But on 
August 23, Jacob Lansing, chairman of the Albany committee, wrote to Colonel 
Schuyler informing him that he had been appointed a delegate. Lossing, Schuyler, 
I, 284. This is confirmed. " The county of Albany have chosen Philip Schuyler, 
Esq. to represent them as a delegate at the general congress." Rivington's Gazet- 
teer, September 1, 1774. Cf. New York Mercury, September 5, 1774. 

6 4 American Archives, I, 896. Minutes of the Committee, 326. 

7 August 10. Four delegates were chosen to consult with delegates from 
other towns. Later eighty-three of the inhabitants of Rye disclaimed any share 
in or sympathy with the proceedings. 4 American Archives, I, 802, 803. 
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county meeting was assembled at White Plains. The action 
of Dutchess County is not very clear and was certainly not 
representative. 1 At least three meetings were held in Ulster 
County at which the New York delegates were authorized to 
act for those who were present, if not for the whole county. 2 
The remaining six counties were apparently entirely unrespon- 
sive to the appeal of the Fifty-One. 3 

Carl Becker. 

University of Kansas. 



1 August 10, a meeting of freeholders at Poughkeepsie, of which Z. Piatt was 
chairman, decided not to appoint delegates. Resolutions were passed favoring 
action through the assembly. No mention was made of congress or of the New 
York delegates. 4 American Archives, I, 702. Yet on August 20 Piatt informed 
the Fifty-One that his precinct authorized the New York delegates to act for it. 
Ibid., 324. Later the Fifty-One received another letter from Poughkeepsie, dated 
August 31, "approving the resolves and delegates of New York." Ibid., 326. 
Whether other meetings were held is not known, but in any case both the New 
York delegates and the congress were informed of the wish of Dutchess to be 
represented through the New York delegates. To the Public, January 18, 1775, m 
Broadsides, I. 4 American Archives, I, 896. Smith, Dutchess County, 340. 

2 Kingston and New Winsor approved " of the delegates adopted for the city 
and county of New York." Minutes of the Committee, 325. " Wednesday last 
(August 31) a great number of inhabitants of Ulster County had a meeting and 
agreed in sentiment with their brethren in New York, and did not intend sending 
any delegates to . . . Philadelphia." New York Mercury, September 5, 1774. The 
New York delegates were informed of Ulster's wishes by committee (To the 
Public, January 18, 1775, in Broadsides, I), but no authorization was sent to 
congress. 

3 In Tryon County the Palatine district was active in approving the New 
York delegates. 4 American Archives, I, 740. But apparently a majority of the 
county was in favor of taking no part in the congress. Ibid., II, 151. 



